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life sprang from the sea. And the 
tide that ebbs and flows through our 
heart is composed of much the same 
elements as the ocean from which it 
was originally dipped. 

SHORT NAMES 

When a man makes a new in- 
vention his work is not done. He 
should invent a new name for it. 
Here he is apt to fail for, being 
more of a mechanic than a ph/ilolo- 
gist, he turns over the job to the 
Greek professor who manufactures 
one out of old roots. So it happens 
that many a hand}' little pocket tool 
is handicapped by a name that 
wraps three times around the 
tongue. But the people refuse to 
stand for it. 

Consider what a Babel-like botch 
has been made of the job of naming 
the new art of photographing action. 
Rival inventors, rival word-wrights, 
and rival systems of Greek trans- 
literation precipitated a war of words 
in which the chief belligerents were 
animatograph, animatoseope, bio- 
graph, bioscope, chronophotography, 
cinema, cinematograph, einemato- 
seope, cineograph, cineoseope, elee- 
trograph, electroscope, kinema, kine- 
raacolor, kinematograph, kinemato- 
scope, kineograph, kineoscope, kinete- 
scope, motion pictures, moving pic- 
tures, photo plays, tachyscope, veri- 
scope, vitagraph, vitascope, zootrope, 
zoogyrograph, zoogyroscope, and zoo- 
praxiscope. 

But the people— they call it "the 
movies. " It is not a great name, 
but it is better than some at least of 
those listed above. 

If, instead of trying to load the 
new machine with a name implying 
that it had been invented in Athens 
or Rome, its godfathers had given 
it a respectable convenient name of 
one or two syllables like "volt," 
"kodak," or "velox, " much of this 
confusion might have been saved. 
Think how many millions of dollars, 
vears of time, barrels of ink and 



cubic miles of hot air would have 
been saved if ' ' electricity ' ' had been 
named in one syllable instead of five. 
We might even now cut it down to 
"el" except that by popular vote 
the six syllables of "elevated rail- 
road ' ' have been reduced to that 
handy term. So, too, the people have 
found a way to reduce ' ' radiotele- 
phony " to a single mouthful, 
' ' radio. ' ' 

The lesson of it is that if the 
father of a new invention does not 
want to have his child called by a 
nickname let him give it a short and 
snappy name on the start. 

MEDIUMS AND TRICKSTERS 
Those who believe in spiritistic 
phenomena call upon their opponents 
to disprove their hypothesis, and 
hold, rightly enough, that if ninety- 
nine mediums are .merely tricksters, it 
does not prove that the hundredth is 
not genuine. It is, of course, im- 
possible to. prove the universal nega- 
tive of such a proposition. It is 
merely a question of probabilities. 
We can merely say that if spirits do 
return, it is extremely unfortunate 
that they can only return under those 
conditions which are most favorable 
for deception. 

What these conditions are we can 
learn from the practices of amateur 
and professional conjurers. Let us 
approach tlie matter from another 
starting point than is usually 
adopted. Instead of speculating as 
to how departed spirits would mani- 
fest themselves to us, a matter which 
we can know- nothing about, let us 
consider what a trickster would do 
if he wished to deceive the public 
into thinking that lie was possessed 
of spirit power, a matter on which 
we have unfortunately a great deal 
of information. "What conditions 
would he impose? What methods 
would he use? The following are the 
chief characteristics of such fraudu- 
lent manifestations : 

(1). Darkness. The less the light 
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the more remarkable the manifesta- 
tions is the general rule. 

(2). Distraction of attention. 
This is the chief reliance of the par- 
lor and stage magician. The most 
striking things in the seance room 
occur after the sitters are tired of 
watching. 

(3). XJnoxpeotedness. An experi- 
menter lets us know what effect he is 
trying to get, and even if the experi- 
ment does not work he does not palm 
off some entirely different phenom- 
enon and claim he has succeeded. The 
feats of the conjurer — and of the 
medium — are capricious and unfore- 
seen. That is why trickery can not 
be guarded against by precautions 
in advance. 

(4). Control of conditions. The 
conjurer and the mediums alike in- 
sist on having lights, furniture, sit- 
ters and apparatus arranged to suit 
themselves. On the other hand, the 
primary requisite of an experiment is 
the control of conditions. It is there- 
fore, incorrect to speak of experi- 
ments with mediums. ' They are 
usually merely observations, and 
that under circumstances most un- 
favorable to correct observation. 

(5). Suggestion. This is the 
main reliance of the magician, 
next to distraction of attention. 
He p'alms a coin while pretend- 
ing to throw it into a hat or 
into the air. Our eyes follow the 
motion of his hand and interpret it 
according to the intent. It is easy 
under favorable circumstances to 
cause collective hallucinations of 
smell, sight or sound. Our sense of 
hearing is particularly liable to be 
deceived as to the character and di- 
rection of a sound, such as the raps 
and scratches which are the com- 
monest of mediumistic phenomena. 

(6). Concealment. A prestidigi- 
tator for his most difficult tricks re- 
quires some kind of a table, shelf 
or screen, but he rarely demands so 
convenient a shelter as the medium's 
cabinet or curtain. 



(7). Tied or held hands. The re- 
leasing of hands and feet when they 
are bound, knotted and sealed is the 
cheapest of tricks. I have seen a 
man handcuffed by a policeman, tied 
in a bag and thrown into the river, 
yet he came to the surface promptly 
. with his liands free. 

(8). Involuntary assistance. The 
respectable and well-meaning gentle- 
men whom the audience select to rep- 
resent them on the stage do not inter- 
fere with the magician. On the con- 
trary, they often aid as well as give 
countenance. The magnetic girl who 
used to throw strong men about the 
stage was really utilizing their 
strength, not her own. Where several 
persons have their hands on a table 
it is impossible to prevent their tak- 
ing an active part in its motion. 

(9). Emotional excitement. An 
experimenter must preserve a cool , 
and somewhat detached demeanor. 
Now, even tie most convinced skeptic 
can not witness unmoved such viola- 
tions of natural law as these, pur- 
porting to prove the existence of an- 
other world, and especially the pres- 
ence of his deceased friends and rel- 
atives. The photographs taken of 
the seance room show us not merely 
that the table is suspended in mid 
air, but that the witnesses, watching 
it with bulging ej'es, open mouths 
and strained attention, are incapable 
of critical observation. 

In these nine points and others the 
conditions of successful trickery and 
the conditions of the seance are the 
same. For that reason and others 
most scientists do not think it worth 
while to spend their time on spirit- 
ualism. 

MIND-CLEANING TIME 
Housecleaning time, when every ar- 
ticle of furniture from cellar to gar- 
ret is handled and dusted, occurs tra- 
ditionally each spring. An annual 
purification of the spiritual nature, 
when we overhaul and furbish up our 
morals, is set by all the churches. 



